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Introduction — Why now? 

Business-education partnerships are one of 
the hottest topics in education circles these 

days. 1 . 

Why is business more interested in public edu- 
cation now than ever? The traditional business 
perspective is that good schools are good business. 
They provide a well-trained labor force and en- 
hance the quality of community life. Schools also 
represent a substantial investment in business taxes. 
Further, there is public relations value in business 
working with public schools. 

But good schools have always been good business. 
Why is business interest more intense than before? 
The reasons go deep. Education has been viewed as 
a major force in sustaining and enhancing economic 
growth in the U.S. But future economic growth will 
require a different kind of worker. Technological 
change and global competition will require that U.S. 
students be educated beyond the basics., that they 
develop more than a minimum competence in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Our future econo- 
my will require workers who have higher reasoning 
skills, advanced knowledge of science and math- 
ematics: They will process information, not assem- 
ble parts. 2 

Labor force changes with industry. Forty years 
ago 30% of our labor force was in agriculture; today 
the proportion is 5%. Today 30% of our workers are 
in manufacturing; in the year 2000 — less than 20 
years from now — only 7% will be in blue collar 
jobs. 3 One reason for the decline in manufacturing 
is the availability of cheap mass-production workers 
in less developed countries. U.S. products cannot 
compete in the global marketplace if they are made 
by high-priced labor. Robotics may be part of the 
answer, as mechanization of farming was the answer 
40 years ago. Robots can replace welders and 
computer design technology is already replacing 
the need for draftsmen — so even skilled occupa- 
tions are not immune from "science creep." 

Producing a new labor force with different, 
higher skills will not be easy. It is also not going to be 
cheap: technical training is expensive, whether it is 
done by private industry or public education. Not 
only is the new (and oft changing) equipment cost 
prohibitive, but teacher retraining will require 
megabucks as well. Often teachers are not com- 



fortable with a new teaching method and lagging 
educational software has given them little reason for 
confidence in technology. 

Further, although students will need advanced 
science and mathematics courses in high school if 
they are to become science or engineering majors in 
college, where will they find the teachers? The lack 
of teachers expert in these fields is pandomic. There 
has been an 80% reduction in new-hires in math and 
science since 1971; in 1981, more than half of those 
teaching these courses were unqualified. 4 Training 
and retaining such teachers will cost additional 
dollars. 

Public schools, long asked — and perhaps want- 
ing — to answer society's major problems, will be 
called upon to produce new graduates who can take 
jobs in technical industries or go on to become the 
mathematicians and scientists we need. Educators 
know that just as it is true that a strong public school' 
system will contribute to making the nation strong* 
so a strong nation will contribute to strengthening 
the public school system. 

Thus, from even a pragmatic standpoint in these 
times of declining resources and increasing de- 
mands, both educators and businessmen recognize 
that they can use all the help they can get. The 
alliance between business/industry and education is 
a natural one based on gearing up for survival, 
survival of students, business, public education — 
and society. Through creative partnerships with 
business/industry, schools can improve their pro- 
grams and enhance their students' potential to meet 
their own and the nation's economic imperative. 

This issue of the Journal identifies some of the 
business-education partnerships in California, part 
of the national trend reflected in commission re- 
ports and congressional measures. School boards 
and their superintendents can use the resources 
provided in this issue to explore the viability of such 
partnerships and actively seek to improve com- 
munication and mutual help between the business 
and education communities. — Jan Parrott 

'"Paragraphs," National School Pubiic Relations Associa- 
tion, March 1983, page 4. 

2 " Action For Excellence." report of the National Task i 
Force on Education for Economic Growth, Education 
Commission of the States, June 1983, page 2-3. 

3 "Pubiic Education and Industrial Policy," National School 
Boards Association, page 15. 

4 /b/d, page 23. 
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Industry Focuses On 
Education Reform 

Roundtable and Carnegie Reports 

Roundtable Recommends Coalition 



The California Roundtable is 
an organization of thechief 
executive officers of 88 major com- 
panies in the state. Its purpose is 
threefold: 

• To encourage chief execu- 
tive officers to look beyond the 
boundaries of their own industry, 
and self-interest, and to aid in the 
support of basic principles impor- 
tant to preserving the free enter- 
prise system in California. 

• To maintain, and where ap- 
propriate, establish new business 
performance standards and self- 
discipline which will assure busi- 
ness practices which win public 
confidence and credibility. 

• To encourage and aid estab- 
lished organizations in stimulating 
and implementing corporate pro- 
grams responsive to regulatory, 
legislative and emerging issues. 

As corporate citizens, the Cal- 
ifornia Roundtable members be- 
lieve people in business must de- 
velop, document and assert their 
positions on important issues in 
order to provide balance to public 
policy making. 

Education — A Priority Issue 

Education was identified over 
three years ago by the California 
Roundtable's emerging issues com- 
mittee as a priority issue. Concerns 
included the following: 



• The persistent unemployment 
problem, particularly among 
minority youth in urban cen- 
ters. 

• The difficulty companies have 
in locating qualified entry-level 
employees. 

• An increasingly technical job 
market, requiring employees 
who have mastered the basics 
in high school and are there- 
fore trainable. Nearly 40 per- 
cent of all jobs in California are 
technically based today, and it 
has been estimated that the 
figure will increase to 50 per- 
cent by 1990. 

Roundtable Recommendations 

The Roundtable's concern a- 
bout whether or not students are 
being adequately prepared for col- 
lege and work led to a compre- 
hensive, independent research 
study, commissioned by the Round- 
table to determine the current 
level of student performance and 
ascertain areas where improve- 
ment is needed and support can be 
provided. 

The recommendations result- 
ing from this study are as follows: 
Establish a coa/it/on of business 
leaders, educators, legislators, 
parents, and community leaders; 
this coalition will work toward im- 
proving student performance in 



California by raising educational 
standards, upgrading technical edu- 
cation, increasing community in- 
volvement and support, and en- 
couraging legislative reform. 

Raising Educat'mnal Standards 
^ Inform and involve public in 
standards issue. 

• Establish list of business ex- 
pectations for entry-level em- 
ployees. 

Upgrading Technical Education 

• Join with post-secondary insti- 
tutions to help meet technical 
education crisis. 

• Provide short-term assistance, 
such as release-time for em- 
ployees to teach, loan of equip- 
ment to schools. 

• Establish programs to help re- 
cruit and retain high quality 
math/science teachers. 

• Support programs to upgrade 
high quality instruction in tech-^, 
nical education. 

Increasing Community Involve- 
ment and Support 

• Conduct publir information cam- 
paigns. 

• Lend employees and manage- 
ment experts to schools. 

• Establish a statewide network 
of loqal business-education co- 
alitions. 

Encouraging Legislative Reform 

The California Roundtable was 
actively involved in helping to pass 
a major education reform act, SB 
813, and is continuing to support 
and encourage additional legisla- 
tion designed to raise standards 
and strengthen the teaching pro- 
fession. ■ 

Source: Improving Student Perfor- 
mance In California: A Guide to Com- 
munity Involvement, California Round- 
table, San Francisco. 
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Carnegie Funds Study 

The Carnegie Foundation has 
called for a major restruc- 
turing of U.S. high schools, with 
emphasis on English and writing. 
. "Writing is the most important 
and most neglected skill in school. 
It is through clear writing that clear 
thinking can be developed/' said 
the report's author, Ernest L. Boyer, 
president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 

The Princeton, N.J., foundation 
spent three years and nearly $1 
million on its study, with support 
from the Atlantic Richfield Found- 
ation and the Carnegie Corp. It 
convened a panel of education 
experts and prominent citizensand 
sent other teams of educators into 
15 high schools for four-week 
visits. 

The study delivered a far less 
dire judgment on the quality of 
American schools than that reached 
last April by the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education. 

The Commission warned in its 
report, "A Nation at Risk," that "a 
rising tide of mediocrity" in the 
schools "threatens our very future 
as a nation." 

But Boyer, who was U.S. com- 
missioner of education from 1977 
to 1979, told a news conference, 
"We conclude that the conditions 
in the schools are mixed, that there 
are A's as well as F's, that, in fact, 
there's been a rising tide toward 
school improvement. 

"Our best secondary schools in 
America are the best in the world," 
he declared. 

The Carnegie report estimated 
that 10 to 15 percent of the more 
than 13 million public high school 
students attending 16,000 public 
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high schools get an outstanding 
education. At the opposite extreme, 
the schools are an academic failure 
for 20 to 30 percent who "mark 
time or drop out." 

The report said most schools 
are somewhere in between, "sur- 
viving but not thriving." It empha- 
sized: "A report card on public 
education is a report card on the 
nation. Schools can rise no higher 
than the communities that support 
them." 

The Atlantic Richfield Founda- 
tion has awarded the Carnegie 



Foundation a $1.8 million grant to 
help implement some of the re- 
forms recommended. - 

Several grants of $1,000 will be 
made to principals who want to 
study ways to upgrade their schools. 
Larger grants of betwegn $35,000 
and $100,000 will be awarded to 
schools to.implement some of the 
report's specific reforms. The grants 
will be administered by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals. ■ 
Sources: Associated Press, Los Angeles 
Times, SELL 



Key Recommendations 

Here are the key recom- 
mendations of the Carnegie re- 
port: 

• Courses — Dismantle the 
current system that shunts stu- 
dents into academic, vocational 
or general tracks. Instead, there 
would be a mandatory, core 
curriculum for all students, which 
would include 3 1 /2 years of his- 
tory and studies of other cul- 
tures, two years of foreign lan- 
guage and three years of liter- 
ature, writing and arts, as well as 
two years each of math and 
science. 

• Service — All students be 
required to perform 120 hours 
of community service during 
their high school years. 

• Tests — Replace the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test with a new 
"Student Achievement and Ad- 
visement Test" that would mea- 
sure what students learn in the 
core curriculum and help them 
make more intelligent decisions 
about college and career choices. 



Give students an English pro- 
ficiency test before they enter 
high school. 

• Scholarships — Establish 
federal scholarships for a new 
National Teacher Service of stu- 
dents in tho top third of their 
classes who agree to teach for at 
least three years. 

• Teachers — Make it easier 
for highly qualified "non- 
academic" professionals to teach 
math, science and other sub- 
jects part time. 

Raise average teachers' sal- 
aries by at least 25 percent plus 
inflation over three years. 

Assign writing instructors no 
more than two classes of 20 
students each. 

Free teachers from such men- 
ial chores as monitoring halls 
and lunchrooms. 

• Principals — Give princi- 
pals and their staffs "far more 
autonomy," including the right 
to hire teachers. 

— Associated Press 
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ECC 



Umbrella 
For 
Partnerships 



HANK WEISS 
Executive Vice President 
Industry Education Council of California 



There is a great deal of interest in expanding 
industry/education partnerships. With school 
resources generally limited, schools are finding that 
the recruiting. of resources from business and in- 
dustry is mo;e imperative than ever. Although 
^business resources were once thought of as focused 
primarily on vocational education , business, industry 
^-arid education have gained a better understanding 
of the total process. Because of this improved 
understanding, some elements of the private sector 
are now ready to work with K-12 schools to broaden 
student opportunity. 

Here in California, the expansion of business/ 
education partnerships has been facilitated through 
the Industry Education Council of California (IECC). 
With representatives from more than 1200' com- 
panies, 600 educators, and 100 representatives from 
human resource related agencies, the IECC col- 
laborative has been building the partnership pro- 
cess at the K-12 levels. 

Diverse Opportunities 

Business/industry, educators and agencies need 
to learn how to work together. That learning <s best 
accomplished through activities that provide a first- 
phase "experience base." With more than 6000 
different types of businesses in California, there's a 
need to pursue programs that generate successful 
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experience models, and to have diversified op- 
portunities for business and schools to form part- 
nerships. 

Not all companies, not all school systems or 
schools or agencies are interested in the same kind 
of educational concerns. Industries in manufactur- 
ing have concerns that differ from those of busi- 
nesses in retailing and services. Schools in urban 
cores have unique needs as do schools in rural 
environments. Marrying the diverse interests of 
business to similarly diverse interests and needs of 
education is a critical role. That's what IECC does. 
— To meet this diversity of 'nterests and needs, 
IECC has established more than 36 different pro- 
grams. Each delivers something tangible: for exam- 
ple, an improved math/science/technology/com- 
puter magnet program; a business/education mag- 
net program; or assistance for elementary basic 
studies in math, science, art or social science. 

Learning By Doing 

IECC programs have a dual purpose. First, they 
give schools, industries and agencies a successful 
experience base on how to work together. The 
effort produces a definite product — an adopt-a- 
school program, a better math/science curriculum, 
or an improved basic education skills curriculum. In 
addition, once this business/education experience 
base has been achieved, a second product is gen- 
erated. That product is the partnership process. The 
partnership process for a particular program can be 
transferred to other programs. IECC contends that 
business, industry, schools, and agencies learn how 
to work together by working together: cooperative 
rhetoric isn't enough. 

IECC has 27 affiliated councils, from Lassen to San 
Diego counties. Each council has programs of its 
own and shares program efforts with other councils 
and the State IFCC. State IECC serves as an umbrella 
agency which "brokers'' corporations, agencies, 
and education interests into functional partner- 
ships. These partnerships deliver both a program * 
and a replicable process for extending the partner- 
ship. ] 

The IECC matrix on pages 10-11 illustrates the / 
scope and locations of these partnerships. Anyone 
interested in learning more about the IECC partner- 
ships — product and process — is invited to write 
IECC, 1575 Old Bayshore Highway, Suite 106, Bur- 
lingame, CA 94010. ■ 
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Butte 
County 
Connection 

New 

Northern California 
Center 

Dr. JERRY ALLRED, Director 
Northern California Center for Community Education 

School partnership with the private sector is 
becoming a popular trend. And, for good 
reasons. Schools are reaping benefits from an up- 
surge in private interest and involvement in public 
education. Businesses, industries, government of- 
fices, agencies, community organizations and indi- 
viduals are joining with schools to work together for 
the benefit of students. The private sector partners 
are actively involved in developing community 
schools, giving students career guidance, forming 
target task forces, volunteering expertise and equip- 
ment — all part of a larger process that connects 
private leadership, resources, and people to the 
students in public schools. 

How successful these partnerships are — or 
whether they car; exist at all in urban and rural 
schools — may depend largely on the foresight and 
leadership of boards of education, those master 
links between the public schools and the private 
sectors they serve. And, as is often true, county and 
district boards of education are the behind-the- 
scenes partners, whose policies and activities may 
attract little attention but have a profound influence 
on the systems they govern. 

Such has been the case in Butte County this year. 
Members of the County Board of Education have 



united their efforts to encourage public support for 
public schools. Responding to the board's unani- 
mous direction, County Superintendent of Schools 
Duane Powers began in the early months of the year 
to find ways to meet a top priority: increased private 
participation in school activities that will result in 
building confidence in and positive attitudes about 
public education in Butte County. 

But, how to begin the enormous task of con- 
necting and reconnecting private partners with the 
schools? Such an endeavor demands a good deal of 
groundwork, careful preparation, and some help. 
Responsive to their leadership roles, board mem- 
bers contributed ideas, made community contacts, 
and used their influence in the search for ways to 
accomplish their goal. They did not have to look far. 
Two major California organizations have been hard 
at work for well over a decade in the southern and 
central parts of the State, putting together school 
partnerships with an array of corporations, busi- 
nesses, communities, organizations, and public and 
private agencies to benefit California students and 
to enhance public education through private in- 
volvement. 

Organizations Promote Partnerships 

The Industry Education Council of California, a 
private, non-profit organization, and the California 
State Department of Education's School-Based Com- 
munity Education Program coordinate separate net- 
works of national, state, regional, and local partners 
whose purposes are similar to those set by the Butte 
County Board. Each organization provides the pro- 
cesses by which the private sector can link with 
public education; each provides programs and pro- 
ducts of sufficient variety to match private people 
and resources with the needs of county schools 
offices, school districts, and the teachers and stu- 
dents in classrooms. 

Many school boards are well aware of the excel- 
lent educational assistance offered by these organi- 
zations. Their districts have had successful partner- 
ships and programs in place for years. Others, 
especially boards in outlying rural areas, still may not 
know they exist. 

The Butte County Board found both organiza- 
tions not only ready and willing to give their assis- 
tance, but especially interested in expanding their 
services to the schools in the northern part of the 
State. Now it was a matter of matching board 
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commitment and county schools resources to these 
new opportunities. And, it was a matter of timing. 

Early in 1983, county superintendents of schools' 
offices received from the State Department of Edu- 
cation a request for funds to establish a new regional 
School-Based Community Education Center that 
would provide services to a 22-county norlnern 
region. In Butte County's proposal, the board and 
superintendent committed the facilities and re- 
sources of its existing 28-county Northern California 
Center for Educational Improvement and partial 
support to a full-time director for the new center. 

Butte's matching of state and county resources 
won the grant award from the State Department of 
Education. Thi* Northern Center in Butte County 
and a second new regional center in Fresno joined 
the existing network of five successfully operating 
Community Education Centers located in San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Clara, and Ala- 
meda. Coordinated from within the State Depart- 
ment of Education, these five regional centers ex- 
tended their assistance to the new centers, helping 
establish the processes and programs which create 
the school-community partnerships that are build- 
ing public support for schools. 

Meanwhile, board members directed that the 
county schools' Instructional Services Department 
make inquiry into the Industry Education Council of 
California. The Council is an extensive association of 
leaders of industry, business, education, labor, and 
government, whose purpose is to improve educa- 
tion, especially by assisting career preparation and 
the school-to-work transition of students in Califor- 
nia schools. From its central offices in Burlingame, 
the Industry Education Council coordinates the 
activities of 27 local and regional councils. These 
councils, whose members come from all walks of 
business and community life, match specific school 
and community needs to the organization's pool of 
people, resources, and programs — all aimed at 
forming partnerships between its private members 
and the public schools. 

As might be expected, the Council was eager to 
establish its first regional council north of Sacra- 
mento. Six months earlier, the Council had provided 
information seminars in some north state locations. 
Now the Butte County Board and Superintendent 
were reciprocating with their interest in and com- 
mitment to sponsoring the formation of the Industry 
Education Council in Butte County. 
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New Partners in a New Center 

The question now facing the board and super- 
intendent's office was how to create the most 
effective operation of these two different service 
systems in local and regional schools. Could these 
two organizations — one private, the other public — so 
similar in concept and intent be housed together in one 
center? Could each maintain its unique identity and 
processes while working toward a common purpose? 

An analysis revealed how each network comple- 
mented the other, even to the sponsoring of some of 
the same programs, and that they could be most 
compatible, if willing to risk becoming partners. 
They were. The result is a new relationship between 
the private Industry Education Council and the 
public School-Based Community Education Pro- 
gram, a macrocosm of the partnerships each fosters 
between the private sector and the public schools. 
At the Northern California Center for Community 
Education, the resources of each statewide organi- 
zation are combined to serve t> local and regional 
schools. The community education center is form- 
ing an advisory council representative of the 
northern counties, and a Butte County Industry 
Education Council is also being formed. 

Making Partnerships Work 

This larger private-publi^ partnership has been 
able to maintain its equilibrium by balancing those 
elements essential to any successful partnership, 
including those being formed between schools and 
their communities: 

• Each partner contributes unique and substantial 
resources. 

• Each expects to benefit and th us has a stake in the 
success of the partnership. 

• The identities of the partners are tied to the 
success of the partnership. 

Such partnerships are creative endeavors. They raise 
a community consciousness that makes oublic edu- 
cation everybody's business. They share private and 
public leadership, community visions, expertise, 
and expectations. They discover new options and 
opportunities to leverage available resources. They 
build a new trust and respect for the ideals and goals 
of each partner and the efforts being made to reach 
them. And, they rebuild public confidence in and 
support for public schools. 

The Benefits of Partnerships 

The Butte County Board has been pleased at the 
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San Diego County's Adopt-A-School Pro- 
gram, which pairs schools and busi- 
nesses in mutually beneficial partnerships, has 3 
been cited by President Reagan as a national ^ 
model in the partnership effort. 

Representatives from San Diego's educa- 
tion and business communitites traveled to 
Washington D.C for the President's October ^ 
13 declaration that this school year was the ~ 
"Year of Partnerships." The Admmfctration has- 3 
developed an action plan to involve selected^ 
Federal agencies and businesses and com* 
muni ties across thecouritry in a broad-based? 
national effort to encourage busines^educai 
partnerships, . :i r$£jL ■■ - ; v :"• 

San Diego^ 
also the su^^ct of a recent se^nent of ABC's 

five San Dfi£gosite*tofilfrn this si(|^htwWc^ 



was aired Ottbb^^'M 

The State Boatf oi E^tknV has hoi 
San Diego Vinyol^ 
President Hugh Friedman recently presented^ 
the county's Center, for Community Education 
an award of excellence for its partnership and 
community education programs. 

A few examples of San Diego's Adopt-A- 
Srhoot Program are follows: 

• San Diego* USD and General Dynai 
career ^ikatk^^vf^.; 

• Poway USD^I^tett^ high 
- : ' prograi^aj^l^ 

• Sweetwater UHSOandth^ U&Navy 
ships adopted one school esanch to pro* 
education in various careers and a "pei 
pals" program 

• Cajon Valley USD and Cajon Valley Hospi- 
tal: hospital careers. 

For more information about school-business 
partnerships in San Diego County, contact Dr. 
Carol Pugmire, Director, Communications 
Unit, San Diego County Office of Education, 
(619)292-3710. ■ 
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enthusiasm expressed by the offices of county and 
district superintendents for forming partnership 
activities with what have proven to be willing 
businesses, organizations, and individuals. Aligning 
these private interests with the needs of public 
education requires thorough preparation and sensi- 
tive understanding, but the benefits to both partners 
are many: 

• The wealth of private involvement — people, 
direction, resources, and influence — improves 
the quality of public schools, and in doing so 
improves the quality of the community at large. 

• The personal and professional images of private 
individuals, businesses, and organizations are 
enhanced through their efforts to assist students, 
making contributions of time and talent that 
build positive attitudes toward schools. 

• Private investments educate tomorrow's leaders, 
employees, and custor^ers. 

• Business-education interchanges create mutual 
understanding of and responsiveness to the 
people and operations of schools and, in turn, of 
the civic and business world. 

• Private community and business people are enriched 
by their experiences in educating youngjearners. 

Working Partnership Programs 

Since the Northern California Center's establish- 
ment in March of this year, the Butte County Board 
has continued its involvement, giving direction to 
and requesting reports on the center's activities. In 
order to develop partnerships that would most 
directly involve the private sector and have im- 
mediate impact on the students, teachers, and 
administrators of schools, the center initially tar- 
geted five of the many partnership programs pro- 
vided by its sponsoring organizations, School-Based 
Community Education and the Industry Education 
Council. Each specific program is the result of a 
larger private-public process that relies on con- 
certed o^rtnership efforts: 

• >\dopt-a-Schoo/. California programs that are 
offshoots of this national program have won 
nationwide recognition, largely due to the suc- 
cess of the San Diego County Schools offices, 
which have this year arranged more than 90 
adoptions of public schools by businesses, in- 
dustries, organizations and agencies — even by 
navy ships and the San Diego Padres baseball 
team. This partnership requires careful orchestra- 
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tion . but it is very flexible, creating opportunities 
for a diversity of human interchanges and acti- 
vities that benefit both partners in many ways. 

• Community Schools. This process re-establishes 
the school as the focal point of a community's 
identity and activity. The partnership brings 
diverse community people and interests into the 
schools to direct educational priorities, tap 
volunteer energies and expertise, share school 
and community facilities, and discover creative ways 
to meet mutual needs by combining resources. 

• Teacher Internships in Industry. Teachers work 
as interns with industries for varying times in 
summer, learning firsthand about the actual skills 
and job requirements in the areas thaJ they 
teach. For example, journalism teachers work 
with newspapers, science teachers with compu- 
ter companies, and business teacKers with banks. 
The private partners gain capable and intelligent 
employees, and teachers return to classrooms 
with the experience and understanding to best 
prepare their students for the world of work. 

• Career Guidance. Private sector people serve as 
mentors, role models, tutors, and counselors for 
students in these programs. "Career Passport" is 
a computerized student employability profile 
program designed by businesses to produce a 
student's complete resume. Tied to career coun- 
seling, job attitudes, and interviewing skills de- 
velopment, the program serves all the students 
of a participating high school. 

• Learning Kits. The Industry Education. Council, 
with assistance from the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the California Restaurant Association, 
and other business groups, has developed learn- 
ing kits which are donated to schools by local 
banks, restaurants, and other businesses. In using 
the kits, students perform reading, writing, math, 
and career exercises that are modeled upon the 
careers and operations of the sponsoring busi- 
ness partner. 

As do the other state Community Education 
Centers and Industry Education Councils, the 
Northern Center provides resources, and technical 
assistance, acting as a clearinghouse for the dis- 
semination of these and many other partnership 
processes and programs. In the near future, in- * 
terested county offices, school districts, and their 
boards of education will be able to obtain a catalog 
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of the processes and products of career and com- 
munity education that are available from the state- 
wide networks of Community Education, the In- 
dustry Education Council, and the Centers for 
Educational Improvement. 

A Board's Role 

Boards of Education play central roles in the kind 
and quality of education provided in their counties 
and communities. Challenged by President Ronald 
Reagan, State Superintendent of Schools Biil Honig. 
and the California Roundtable to more actively 
involve the private sector in public education, 
creative and fSrseeing boards are forming partner- 
ships or seeking ways to do so. Many boards will be 
searching for the processes, programs, and net- 
works available through such organizations as the 
Industry Education Council and the School-Based 
Community Education Program. Often they will find 
them to be close-by and willing partners who will aid 
them in their efforts. ■ 

improvin^wkuxM 
1 I nia: AXZtalog Business And Com- 
I munity Programs in SupponofLcKal Education, 
reference g ulde developed by thq California 
; :' Roundtable, Will beavjtfj^ -? 
* 1,19B3. 

The catalog contrins ^tra^ 
b. received in response to a survey ^ more than 
f 2000 businesses, 200 education-related non- 
profit organizations and all county school 
superintendents in California. The catalog pro- 

Svides a broad range of model programs de- 
signed to help business, education and com- 
> munity groups establish or expand partner- ... 
J^lhips in support of local education. - 

The California Roundtable,at) organization 
; j>f 8B leading coipocatons^n ?he -state, <*e* 
^ veloped the catatofcj*^ 
ffplan adopted 

calling for the bu^t^l^muh^^oups to 
■ improve student performance in the state, 
f For further information, please contact The 
[ California Roundtable, P.O. Box 7643, San 
Francisco, CA 94119-7643, (415)974-5721. ■ 
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Three 
Projects 

TERI B. BUCHANAN 
Senior Public Affairs Representative 
Research and Publicity 



|ri the 1920s, school children gathered around 
I classroom radios to hear symphony concerts 
carried live on the Chevron School Broadcast. Since 
then, the Company's commitment to education has 
been a constant thread in its overall contributions 
program. In fact, about 40% of its total contributions 
budge* has historically been devoted to education. 

Gifts have run the gamut: underwriting science 
and engineering professors' salaries, offering Chev- 
ron scholarships to promising college students, 
donating equipment for automobile mechanics 
classes. 

In ;addition to direct funding, Chevron has in- 
volved itself in projects like the industrial skills 
uaining program of Gompers High School in Rich- 
mond. Maintenance mechanics students there alter- 
nate classroom training in welding, steam fitting, 
blueprint reading and other skills with training 
assignments at Chevron's nearby refinery. Success- 
ful graduates may enter the refinery apprentice 
programs of their choice. 

Further, a Matching Gifts Program enables em- 
ployees and retirees to support the accredited 
colleges of their choice and have gifts matched — 
two for one — by Chevron. And, finally, the Chev- 
ron School Broadcast has changed with the times: 
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live radio broadcasts have given way to a sophisti- 
cated distribution system for tapes, records and 
teaching aids focused on American history, art and 
music. 

Over the years, however, this abundance of 
support (over $7 million in 1983) was directed 
principally to private institutions. As the state's 
largest taxpayer, so the rationale went, Chevron was 
already a substantial contributor tp the public 
schools; therefore, voluntary contributions should 
be directed toward private schools, particularly 
higher education. 

But within the last few years, as concern mounted 
over the state of California's once-proud school 
system, Chevron's stance has shifted dramatically. 
And, working closely with Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Bill Honig — an outspoken advocate of 
public/private partnerships — Chevron has moved 
decisively, and in varied ways, to aid California's 
public educational institutions. 

The Company's initial three forays, which are 
described in this article, include 

• The innovative California Educational Initiatives 
Fund, begun by BankAmerica Foundation in 
1979 and joined by Chevron after a three-year 
pilot convinced BofA of CEIF's long-term viabil- 
ity. (See companion article on pages 18-19.) 

• s A community college* project to computerize 
information needed by its counselors. 

• A teacher retraining program developed by the 
University of Santa Clara. 

California Educational Initiatives Fund (CEIF) 

The 1983 CEIF awards were announced in early 
February at a luncheon whose keynote speaker was 
Bill Honig. "I am pleased," said Honig, "that CEIF is . 
working to provide excellent and innovative pro- 
grams in the public schools. I fully support and 
encourage this partnership between private indus- 
try and the public schools." He was circled by £ 
reporters seeking the answer to one fundamental 
question: Did Honig really think industry would 
voluntarily take an active role in his mission to 
bootstrap the public schools back to excellence? His 
answer was an unhesitating "Yes." 

No one segment of society can shoulder the 
entire burden. But »n the months since that luncheon, 
which saw nearly $590,000 distributed to 67 quali- 
fying projects, Chevron and BankAmerica Founda- 
tion have been actively justifying Honig's faith in 
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industry's willingness to play a part. Chevron's an- 
nual contribution has been increased from this 
year's $100,000 to $250,000 — an amount matched by 
BofA. And they've been recruiting additional CEIF 
funders. Joining them in next year's funding cycle 
will be the Wells Fargo and First Interstate banks, 
and two other large corporations are seriously 
considering the proposal. The aim of the group is to 
establish a $1 million-per-year program backed by 
10 companies contributing $100,000 each. 

With the exception of broadening the support 
base, the CEIF program will go forward unchanged. 
The pattern for last year's funding cycle is described 
below. • 

A letter announcing the program was sent to 
each of the State's school districts with application 



forms for use in proposing projects. While creative 
ideas for improving education in all areas were 
considered, from the onset CEIF had a particular 
interest in projects which directly benefit students 
and broaden support for public education. 

Applications had to be postmarked by Novem- 
ber 8, 1982. The applications were screened twice 
before being sent for review to the Selection Com- 
mittee, which was an impartial statewide panel 
comprised of these seven reviewers: 

Dr. Lewis Beall, Superintendent, Azusa Unified 
School District 

Mrs. Joy Drinker, Former Member, California 
State Board of Education 

Dr. Rudy Gatti, Superintendent, Santa Clara Uni- 
fied School District 



CEiF 

A 

Collaborative 
Approach 

CAROLINE O. BOITANO 

Program Officer 
BankAmerica Foundation 

The California Educational 
Initiatives Fund is a separ- 
ate fund which seeks corporate 
support of public schools in Califor- 
nia. The establishment of CEIF re- 
flects more than just a current 
interest in education: It reflects 
and understanding on the part of 
business of the important role that 
public education plays in main- 
taining a strong society. 

Public education in America is 
unique. It has evolved from our 
early colonial history as a system of 
schools which are publicly funded 
and locally governed. We have 
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looked to it as the conveyor of 
knowledge and societal values and 
have recognized that our success 
as a country has hinged on the 
success of a strong public school 
system. 

In 1979, when tax reforms in 
California removed the traditional 
base of funding for school districts, 
BankAmerica Foundation recog- 
nized that it had a responsibility to 
respond to the increasing fiscal 
need of public schools. T£e diffi- 
cult part was to identify a response 
that was fair, acceptable to the 
schools, and which would encour- 
age broad support for public edu- 
cation from all sectors. 

With the help of a committee of 
school superintendents and the 
state Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, a competitive grants pro- 
gram for funding educational ini- 
tiatives was developed. BankAmer- 
ica Foundation committed $1 mil- 
lion a year for three years as a pilot 
program, always hoping to broaden 
support to include other corpora- 
tions. We found that support in 
1982 when Chevron decided to 



join the effort. Together Bank- 
America Foundation and Chevron 
established the California Educa- 
tioal Initiatives Fund (CEIF). Today 
there are four corporate supporters 
with Wells Fargo Foundation and 
First Interstate Bank of California 
Foundation now also "on board," 
The major thrust of the pro- 
gram remains the same — an open 
competition for funds so schools 
can try something new. Last year 
$588,000 was awarded to 67 pro- 
jects. The grants ranged in size 
from $1500 to $51,000. The winners 
were classroom projects, school- 
wide programs, district-wide pro- 
jects and several multi-district pro- 
jects. 

We don't expect everyone to 
begin with a new concept. Several 
districts won grants to adopt al- 
ready existing programs. Others 
have built from the ground up. 
. One of the original winners in the 
pilot program was a project en- 
titled "Books and Beyond," This 
project is a reading incentive pro- 
grahn that also asks parents and 
children to be more critical about 
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Dr. Thomas Giugni, Superintendent, Sacramento 

City Schools 
Dr. Harry Handler, Superintendent, Los Angeles 

Unified School District 
Mrs. Evelyn Kipp, Superintendent, Newark Uni- 
fied School District 
Dr. Harry Reynolds, Superintendent, Fullerton 

Union High School District 
Each proposal was read by two reviewers and 
given a number score. The scores for each reviewer 
were adjusted by the use of a "Z" score, which 
converts each set of scores to the same mean and 
standard deviation. The conversion was done to 
lessen the chance that a proposal read by two "easy 
graders" had a better opportunity to win than one 
read by two "hard graders." The entire selection 



committee then reviewed all of the high-scoring 
proposals together, and consensus was reached on 
the winners. 

In 1982, 587 proposals were received and of 
those, 409 were reviewed by the Selection Com- 
mittee. The 67 grants awarded impacted 72 school 
districts. Projects selected dealt with 

• Improving basic skills — particularly in language 
arts, mathematics, science and computer liter- 
acy. 

• Promoting effective schools — characterized by 
a high proportion of active learning time, high 
expectations of student performance, strong in- 
structional leadership, and an emphasis on both 
academics and reasonable student behavior. 

Innovative programs that already had proven suc- 



the time and quality of television 
viewing. In last year's competition 
several districts won grants to adopt 
this program from the State Depart- 
ment of Education's exemplary pro- 
grams. 

Other examples of winning 
grants are as follows: 

• A very small elementary school 
in an isolated logging com- 
munity found it difficult to com- 
municate with parents and the 
community as a whole. Fewer 
than 10 percent of the house- 
holds received a newspaper, 
and nearly a third didn't have a 
telephone. This school won 
$1540 to publish a monthly 
newsletter which students helped 
prepare. 

• Teenagers living in county insti- 
tutions often have some ex- 
ceptional educational needs, 
yet are servecf by schools that 
typically have fewer resources 
than the average public high 
school. To supplement students' 
regular academic schedules, a 
pilot program of computer- 
assisted instruction, focusing 



on basic math, language, and 
computer skills was established 
through a $10,000 grant to a 
county office of education. 
• Science is a subject for which 
teachers most need instructional 
support. To meet that need, 
and to take advantage of a large 
and distinguished scientific com- 
munity, a consortium of five 
districts received $51,000 to plan 
and prepare a 13-week series of 
daily cablecast science presenta- 
tions for students from kinder- 
garten through high school. 
CEIF funders assist with the de- 
termination of focus areas for each 
year and set policy for the ad- 
ministration of the program. The 
proposals are read and judged by a 
committee of school superinten- 
dents who agree to serve as mem- 
bers of the Selection Committee 
(see Buchanan article). The know- 
ledge and expertise they bring en- 
sure clear and unbiased judgment 
in the selection of winners. 

CEIF is a unique approach to 
funding. Each sponsor corporation 
participates because it believes in a 



strong public school system. By 
contributing to CEIF, each loses a 
little of its identity so that together 
we can offer schools in California a 
chance at some "initiative fund- 
ing." We hope that more com- 
panies will see CEIF as a way to 
support the good work being done 
in schools in California. These 
grants are not large but they offer 
an opportunity for new ideas to 
blossom. 

Wells Fargo Foundation, First 
Interstate Bank of California Found- 
ation, Chevron U.S.A. and Bank- 
America Foundation are all con- 
cerned that each child \tr Califor- 
nia have the opportunity for the 
best public education possible. 
The 1043 school districts that we 
call public education in California 
are important to each of us as 
corporate supporters. We under- 
stand that for our economy to 
remain healthy, for our work force 
to be productive, and for the bene- 
fit of our own "bottom lines" we 
need to make our concern the 
concern of all of the corporate 
community. ■ 
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cessful were eligible for consideration along with 
first-time projects. 

The 1983 grants gave $400,500 to basic academic 
skills programs; $122,000 for worthy existing pro- 
grams; and $66,000 for programs promoting more 
effective schools. Southern California school dist- 
ricts received $417,000 and Northern California 
school districts $172,000. Some 25 percent of all the 
awards went to school districts with less than 2500 
students. The largest grant, close to $51 ,500, went to 
a group of five Orange County school districts which 
jointly proposed a science-related program to pro- 
vide a 13-week daily schedule of cablecasted science 
presentations for grades kindergarten through 12. 
The funds also paid for the development of a 
curriculum handbook for each grade level. The 
smallest grant, $1500, was awarded to the lone 
Unified School District in Amador County to develop 
a math and critical thinking skills program. 

Letters describing the 1984 funding cycle were 
mailed August 1. Application deadline was October 10. 

Community College Support 

On a much smaller scale — but just as representa- 
tive — Diablo Valley College's innovative approach 
to coordinating community college students' course 
selections with their future educational objectives 
has brought Chevron tc the aid of yet another new 
recipient. 

Dr. Jim Stubblef ield requested a $5000 seed grant 
to purchase and install the microcomputers which 
are the heart of his project. His goal is to furnish 
counselors the up-to-date information they need to 
doan effective job of helping students decide which 
courses to take. • 

In California, over 50% of the juniors at four-year 
institutions began their college educations in com- 
munity colleges. Many are unable to transfer on 
time because they have not completed the proper 
courses. Community college counselors must typi- 
cally rely on catalogs for information on require- 
ments toward a major at a four-year university. The 
information, changes rapidly, and referring to cata- 
logs is a cumbersome task. Putting this data base on 
desk-top computers — accessible to both counse- 
lors and students — should enable better planning 
and avoid the extra semester sorrte students find 
they have to spend picking up courses required by 
the institutions to which they plan to transfer. 

Dr. Stubblefield has another agenda: Since the 
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problem is so common, he hopes to encourage 
counselors at other colleges to develop their own 
systems by disseminating his process along with 
reports on its effectiveness. Conceivably, hi§h school 
counselors might benefit from his experience as 
well. 

Teacher "Retraining" 

One final example, a program by the University 
of Santa Clara to retrain public school teachers in 
science and mathematics, recently captured almost 
$300,000 in funding over four years. 

Chevron had become very concerned over the 
critical shortage of well-trained mathematics and 
science teachers in junior and senior high schools. 
School districts were losing math and science 
teachers to better paying jobs. Veteran teachers of 
other subjects were often assigned to instruct sci- 
ence and math classes. The result had been a decline 
in students' scores. 

Approached by Chevron to develop a solution, 
the University of Santa Clara will address this critical 
problem through three consecutive Inservice Math- 
ematics and Science Training Programs. They will 
carefully recruit and retrain a total of 105 veteran 
teachers to teach mathematics, physics, chemistry , 
biology or general science in 85 school districts in 
Alameda, Santa Clara, San Mateo, ^pd Santa Cruz 
Counties. Each full cycle of the Training Program will 
last 18 months and train 35 teachers. 

The total cost for the four-year program will be 
approximately $274,000 for salarie^Vstipends, ad- 
ministrative and instructional costs. Chevron will 
underwrite it fully. 

The first Program will begin in January 1984, with 
a five-month selection process in which candidates 
will be identified and recruited. In order to find the 
best candidates, the University will work closely with 
school district superintendents, curriculum consul- 
tants and principals. Those selected will attend a 
four-week seminar session with follow-up training 
one day a month for 12«months. 

The University of Santa Clara is in an excellent 
position to offer this training. It has administered 
several in-service programs in the recent past which 
have successfully trained thousands of local teachers, 
principals and school personnel in other educa- 
tional disciplines. In addition, the university has an 
excellent faculty with expertise in the areas of 
teacher education. ■ 
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Security 
Pacific 
Bank 

A 

Corporate 
Resource 

CAYLE JASSO 
Vice President, Community Affairs ** 
Security Pacific National Bank 

One thing is certain. Education has every- 
one's attention. The recent studies of 
several commissions on education have been read, 
digested and publicized. While each report has had 
its unique perspective and concerns about the 
national crisis in education, there is at least one 
common thread uniting this national scrutiny of 
America's educational system: Business and indus- 
try must become involved in the process of educat- 
ing the nation's students. 

Because of the national employment crisis, busi- 
ness and industry should be ready to become 
involved with schools. Business managers know that 
America can no longer compete in the international 
marketplace with the current skill level of its work 
force. Education must change, and business must 
help. 

The Right Time, But No Time 

But a paradox exists. The time is right to en- 
courage business to form partnerships with educa- 
tion, but, ironically, there is not enough school time 
to make ideal involvement possible. 

To try to improve basic skills, school districts 
throughout the country are increasing the number 
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of required curses. However, in changing gradua- 
tion requirements, districts are making the involve- 
ment of business and industry more difficult. More 
English, math and science means less time for 
students j£ take electives like business and voca- 
tional education classes. Just when and how can 
education use the resources of business and indus- 
try when electives, the most logical connection, are 
shrinking? 

A Recommendation 

For over a dozen years, Security Pacific Bank has 
been a resource to schools. The bank's involvement 
in California education is extensive. Each year, 55 
percent of the bank's 625 offices trains over 4,700 
students from 200 California school districts. The 
bank operates over a dozen community education 
programs including Adopt a School, Junior Achieve- 
ment, and'the largest training program called Pro- 
ject STEP. Students from the bank's programs are 
better prepared for life after school, not only at the 
bank but also at other financial institutions and 
businesses. 

Based upon its experience, Security Pacific has a 
recommendation for solving at least the part of the 
time paradox which involves job skills training. Why 
not utilize an existing statewide resource? It has 
helped the bank successfully accomplish one of its 
major community affairs goals. It can help schools 
capitalize on the numerous resources found in 
business and industry. It can help students graduate 
with salable job skills in addition to improved basic 
skills. It can even help school boards provide more 
job skills training despite cuts in budgets and elec- 
tives. 

What is this miracle worker? It's California's 
Regional Occupational Programs (ROP). For over 12 
years, ROPs have worked in partnership with 
Security Pacific Bank to provide entry-level jobskills 
training in banking and business occupations. 

An Example — Project Step 

Project STEP, the bank's Skills Training Educa- 
tional Program, isanexcellentexampleof a program 
which meets the needs of everyone involved. STEP 
consists of 112 job skills classes which train over 2000 
high school and adult students each year. STEP'S 
instant and continued success is due to four key 
ingredients: 

• Flexibility 

• Maximum use of school and bank resources 
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• Shared responsibility 

• Mutual comrfiitment 

In the early 70s, Security Pacific established 
education as a priority for its community involve- 
ment efforts. The bank was looking for a way to train 
more students than it was already training with ROP 
during normal working hour! through its statewide 
network of banking offices. | 

Because of ROP, Security Pacific did not have to 
create an entirely new program. To provide training 
opportunities to more students through Project 
Step, traditional daytime ROP procedures were 
simply modified to enable the bank to become more 
involved during evenings and on Saturdays. 

This is how the Project STEP/ROP works: 

1. Project STEP is conducted in conjunction with 
13 California Regional Occupational Pro- 
grams (ROP) which serve 91 school districts. 

2. The bank and the ROP decide which entry- 
level job skills classes to offer based upon the 
ROP's study of the local job market and 
banking's employment needs. 

3. For each class the bank provides a classroom 
at no cost to the schools. Classrooms consist 

mJ of either a bank training room, an actual work 
area in a department, or a community room 
in a banking office. 

4. Most classes are taught after normal working 
hours on Saturdays or two nights a week. 

5. The bank provides all training materials and 
use of bank equipment, i.e., proof machines, 
data entry terminals, or word processing 
equipment, at no cost to schools. 

6. The bank provides a full-time employee a? 
the teacher of each class. Project STEP 
teachers must meet all requirements for a 
California Designated Subjects Teaching Cre- 
dential (a high school diploma plus five full- 
time years of experience in the subject area or 
three with a degree in a related field)^ 

7. Because licensed district employees must be 
present during instruction, the ROP hires the 
bank's teachers and pays them the standard 
teacher rate for six to seven hours a week. The 
ROP earns state Average Daily Attendance 
(ADA) funds for each student enrolled in the 
class. These funds more than compensate the 

. ROP for its only expense — the teachers' 
salaries. 

8. Each school district served by the ROP ad- 
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"Business managers know that 
America can no longer compete 
in the international marketplace 
with the current skill level 
of its work force." 



vertises all classes and recruits students for 
the classes. - 
9. In most cases, students "apply" for enroll- 
ment in the class. On the first day of class, 
students are interviewed and are given stan- 
dard bank numerical and, clerical employ- 
me-ntlests. Students enroll in a class based on 
a combination of test scores, the interview, 
and their desire to get jobs using the skills 
after graduation. Those students who are not 
enrolled are encouraged to go back to their 
school's counselor and find a class more 
suitable to their interests, aptitudes and skills. 

10. Class lengths range from 90 hours (proof 
operator, bank reconciling, teller, data entry) 
to 180 hours (word processing). 

11. The bank's teachers recommend the best 
students for employment with the bank. 
These students are called for interviews and, 

, if there are openings, qualified students are 
offered jobs. Students who are not recom- 
mended can intervew at the bank in the 
routine manner; many of these students are 
also hired. 

12. All students who complete Project STEP 
classes receive school credit and a letter of 
tompletion from the bank describing in de- 
tail the training they have received. Students 
can take these letters to employment depart- 
ments in any company they wish. 

13. The bank provides training and recognition 
for the Project STEP teachers. 

The approach is simple and direct. Throughthis 
cooperative effort, everyone involved wins. Stu- 
dents learn the skills and acquire the self-confidence 
and attitudes they need for employment. The 
schools have access to the bank's training materials, 
equipment, facilities and supplies at no cost to the 
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districts, and the bank hires about 16 percent of the 
graduates. It's a winning combination that works! 0 , 

For Educators — SCEEP 

Security Pacific's commitment to education also 
includes a program for educators. In 1976, the bank 
began its Summer Career and Economic Education 
Program for Educators (SCEEP). The bank believes 
that one of the best ways to help schools is to provide 



opportunities for administrators, counselors and 
teachers to spend time in the business world. 

Educators learn that % a large bank is also a large 
corporation with an organizational structure and 
job titles similar to other large service businesses. 
Offered the. third or fourth week in June, the five- 
full-day agenda includes exploring a banking office, 
seeing an investment department, and learnihg < 
about economics, marketing, personnel, pubJjtS- ^ 
relations, credit, investments, international bank- 
ing, futures research, and even the bank's Ready- 
Teller machines. 

SCEEP is offered free to the first 20 educators who 
request the opportunity. Ttye bank validates parking 
and provideslunch each day. Academic Credit i$ avail- 
able through California State University at Los Angeles. 

How To Begin 

Programs such as Project STEP and SCEEP started 
as ideas. StEP began when a a ROP coordinator 
thought of the bank as a resource. He asked to use a 
bank training room for a classroom and a bank 
employee as a teacher. 

What made this request possible? 

• Using the bank's resources on Saturday, when 
they were not being used by the bank — F/exi- 
b/7/ty! 

• Through ROP, schools are able to use the bank's 
facilities, equipment and resources instead of 
trying to duplicate them — Max/mum use of 
resources! 

• Both ROP and bank staff coordinate the Project 
STEP partnership — Shared responsibility* 

• And both the bank and ROPs know that what 
they are doing together is important for school 
districts, students, as wejl as business and in- 
dustry — Mutual commitment] 

The ultimate goarl is to achieve a rrue partnership 
between schools and companies. A partnership is 
possible if there ^re feelings of mutual trust and 
respect, if there is genuine concern for the welfare 
of the students, if there is efficient and effective use 
of both school and company resources, and if the 
'program solves mutual problems such as the need 
for improved skills. 

Schools and businesses must join forces now. By 
solving the education and employment crises, 
America can once again compete in the international, 
marketplace with a well educated and skilled work'* 
force. 
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Goal Is To Improve 
Quality of Life 

GERALD FOSTER 
Pacific Telephone Vice President, Los Angeles 
Chair, LA Chamber of Commerce Education Committee 

» l^lewspapers, magazines, radio and television 
I * have all focused the media sjjoffight on 
virtually every aspect of public education. This 
current widespread coverage is lonjy overdue and 
serves to underline the need foTTncreased public 
understanding, involvement afteraction. 

In Los Angeles, the business community has 
joined with educators to forge a meaningful partner- 
ship. Our local and ongoing relationship, which 
began almost three years ago, is focused primarily 
on K-12 schools in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District and members of the Los Angeles Area 
Chamber of Commerce Educatio'n Committee^ 

Mutual Respect 

Forming such a partnership requires some basic 
ground rules. Both business and education must 
respect the other's special areas of expertise and 
recognize that each partner brings unique assets, 
y-^econdly, both must agree that the partnership will 
' continue and that mutually developed goals will 
remain clearly in sight. In essence, each partner 
makes a commitment to achieving these goals. 

Implementing these guidelines i$$jiot an easy 



task. Here in Los Angeles, Chamber members and 
educators spent almost a year simply gaining an 
understanding of the other's position. 

Among the first steps taken was a survey of 172 
local companies conducted by the Higher Education 
Research Institute at UCLA. The results of the study 
helped direct our focus: 

. . . most employers do not regard the schools as the 
chief suppliers of sknie~d\vorkett.JSJor do they prefer, 

or pay higher salaries to, employees with vocational 

rather than academic backgrounds. Instead, they look 
to the schools to develop proper work habits and 
attitudes, frequently preferring to develop job skills 
informally through on-the-job training. 

Using this perspective, we reviewed our existing 
programs and traditional solutions. It was apparent 
that efforts should not be centered totally around 
vocational skills, but rather on instilling positive 
student attitudes and developing the type of self- 
discipline that promotes good work habits. 

Priority Issues 

Values education, therefore, ranks solidly among 
the priority issues being addressed jointly by the 
Chamber and the Los Angeles USD. Values educa- 
tion is supported locally through In-School Scout- 
ing. A college sophomore serves as leader and role 
model for elementary students. More than 25 schools 
and 7,000 youngsters are involved in this activity. 
Here, the goal is to reach boys and girls who would 
not normally have an opportunity to participate in 
Scouting. Many of them Are from -single parent 
homes and live in the inn/r city. 

Another priority addresses excellence in school 
management. Several years ago,-the LAUSD school 
board approved establishing a program to satisfy the 
training and developmental needs of management 
personnel. Business has accepted the challenge of 
enhancing this program to make it an even more 
viable management training enterprise. 

Another example of school management assis- 
tance is the loan of an executive from Atlantic 
Richfield Company who will serve as the LAUSD 
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GEORGE R.BOGGS 
Associate Dean of Instruction 
Butte College 

Skills which must be acquired for voca- 
tional preparation clearly lie outside the 
definition of general, education as "common 
learning experiences." However, before we 
pass over this area too quickly/we should note 
that the most consistent research findings 
reveal that the amount of knowledge one 
acquires in the specific content area is general- 
ly unrelated to even marginally acceptable 
performance in an occupation; These startling, 
findings lead us to ask, "What abilities and 
traits are viewed as important by industry?" 

Representatives from the world of work 
consistently tell us that the development of 
specific cognitive skills is only part of a holistic 
education. In fact, employers rate entry-level 
job skills below ten other traits as a predictor of 
job success: $ 

1. Be honest and dependable. . 

2. Be reliable and punctual. " 

3. Get along well with people." *v 

4. Cooperate with supervisors. 

5. Acceprand handle responsibility. 

6. Be willing to undergo further job skill training. 

7. Think of>self as worthy person. 

8. Communicate orally and listen effectively. 

9. Work with minimum supervision. 

10. Solve personal and professional problems. 

11. Possess entry-level job skills/knowledge. 
.12. Read with understanding. 

13. Understand required mathematics. 

One could reasonably expect vocational or 
occupational education to prepare a student 
for the eleventh priority. Perhaps we should 
look to general education to help develop the 
other twelve traits and abilities. Nothing in- 
trinsic to general education requires it to be 
impractical. In fact, Levine (1978) contends that 
general education might be the best economic 
value in the long run. Those positive affective 
behaviors that predict career and life success 
can and should be developed throughout the 
curricula. ■ 
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Assistant Superintendent of Personnel. 

Cost efficiency is a corollary administrative as- 
pect explored through the business/education part- 
nership. Representatives from leading business firms 
worked closely with school administrators in exam- 
ining practices and procedures related to school 
employee health benefits, building security, trans- 
portation and building maintenance and construc- 
tion. For LAUSD, results have included a self- 
insurance program which should provide substan- 
tial savings, as well as development of a software 
computer program for scheduling school vehicles. 

Now in the initial stages is a research design to 
explore a third priority — teacher quality and 
availability. This project is being spearheaded by Dr. 
Glenn Dumke from the Chamber and UCLA As- 
sistant Dean Al Osborne. Its ultimate goal is to 
formulate workable solutions for employing top 
caliber teachers in the metropolitan school environ- 
ment. 

Junior Achievement 

One partnership effort that has achieved signi- 
ficant impact is introduction of economic education 
instruction in the classroom through the In-School 
Junior Achievement programs. Most of us are fam- 
iliar with the Junior Achievement "businesses" 
operated by high school students in the evenings. 
The in-school effort brings these high school parti- 
cipants to the elementary classroom to share their 
experiences and serve as role models. 

On the junior high level, Junior Achievement's 
"Project Business" is taught within a framework of 
an existing required class. Volunteers from business 
present a curriculum designed to make economics 
interesting and relevent to this age group. Lesson 
plans incorporate a lively variety of discussion, 
economic simulations, role playing and career ex- 
ploration activities that make business come alive 
for students. 

Already, I n-School Junior Achievement has been 
taught in more than 460 Los Angeles County ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school classes and 
has touched some 14,000 students. 

A new project which unified the benefits of 
education and job training has been launched 
through a partnership composed of business, union 
and education representatives who serve on the Los 
Angeles Business Labor Council. The model pro- 
gram, now in progress, will aid 50 LAUSD high 
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school students in the transition to the work force. 
Participants spend half a day in the classroom 
studying academic subjects and the other half of the 
day on a job to learn specific skills and develop 
positive work habits. If warranted, this program will 
be expanded. 

Recognition Programs 

Since the public image of education plays such a 
crucial role in determining public support of educa- 
tion, the Chamber/LAUSD partners felt a need to 
spotlight positive achievements. One such program 
was a principal recognition ceremony; another was 
an expanded Adopt-A-School program. 

All our educational management studies indi- 
cate that the principal's performance is the key to 
successful school operation. While business people 
may lack the necessary expertise to measure teacher 
performance, we can certainly evaluate effective 
management. Recently, 51 LAUSD principals were 
nominated for their excellence as managers and 
administrators, and six of them received $1500 cash 
awards for use in supplementing programs at their 
schools. The presentation ceremony drew hundreds 
of attendees and generated highly favorable media 
coverage. 

The Adopt-A-School program reflects another 
approach which has resulted in positive results. 
Business representatives of some 200 companies are 
working with 225 different schools to supplement 
resources in a number of innovative areas selected 
by both partners. Efforts are geared to specific school 
needs and there is considerable one-to-one interaction 
between business people, educators and students. 

Obviously, the activities described above are not 
needed in all schools. The business-education part- 
nership we have formed seeks to provide a cafeteria- 
style set of support programs to aid in meeting 
unique needs of different schools. A principal of a 
school having 80 percent single-parent families 
might require I n-School Scouting. We can make that 
available. Another principal may determine that 
Juniqr Achievement would prove beneficial. We 
can arrange it. We want to support education in 
whatever ways we can; such an approach might 
entail business taking the initiative to generate 
revenues to fund worthwhile programs. 

The common objective for all these new partner- 
ship avenues is to improve the quality of life in Los 
Angeles. ■ 
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Industry 
Support 
For 
High Tech 
Curriculum 

KENNETH BUTLER 
ICT Industry Director 



Created as a partnership between business 
and education, the Institute of Computer 
Technology (ICT) is an educational institution dedi- 
cated to providing students, teachers, and com- 
munity members with opportunities for career de- 
velopment in an increasingly technological society. 
The Institute's objectives are as follows: 

• To provide computer technology courses. 

• To provide a framework for the growth of 
computer education. 

• To serve as an innovator in education. 

• To foster cooperation between industry and 
education. 

Interdistrict Agreement 

ICT was organized under a joint powers agree- 
ment by the Fremont Union High School District, 
Los Gatos Joint Union High School District, and the 
Sunnyvale School District. In September of 1982, the 
State Legislature passed AB 3266 making ICTa public 
school. 

During 1982 ICT staff members consulted with 
electronics manufacturers and computer users: 
AMD, Inc., Amdahl, Apple, Applied Technology, 
Fairchild, Four Phase, GE, GTE/Sylvania, Hewlett- 
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Packard, IBM, Lockheed, Pacific Telephone, and 
Westinghouse, as well as the Santa Clara County 
Manufacturing Grouo and Industry-Education Coun- 
cil. 

Planning arH feasibility studies were conducted 
in cooperation with organizations such as Con- 
sulting Exchange, SRI International, and American 
Institutes for Research. 

High Technology Curriculum 

The courses offered at ICT will be in computer 
sciences, electronics, and other areas related to the 
demands of a high-technology future. ICT will 
provide innovative programs to K-12 students and to 
adult members of the community. Course offerings 
have been selected on the basis of meeting specific 
student and pnvate industry needs. (See box, below.) 

State/Industry Support 

ICT is partially funded by the State based upon 
the number of student attendance hours. Eligible 
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Courses 

> 


Using Computers 


Data Base Concepts 


Introduction to 


Data Communication 


LOGO and BASIC 


Data Structures 


Projects in LOGO 


Computer Architecture 


Intermediate and 


Operating System 


Advanced BASIC 


Concepts 


Comparison of 


File (Computer) 


Organization 


Programming 


Simulation and 


Languages 


Modeling 


Structured Program- 


ming with Pascal 


Technical Writing 


(AP) 


Computer Law 


Programming: Pascal, 


Problem Solving 


FORTRAN and 


Techniques 


COBOL 


Problem Solving, 


Computer Architec- 


Microcomputer 


ture and Assembly 


Programming 


Language 


Methodology 


Computerized 


Graphics Programming 


Accounting 


Electronics I and II 


VISICALC 


Micro Processor 


Word Processing I 


Fundamentals 


and II 


Digital Circuitry 


Data Entry Occupations 


Instrumentation 




Microcomputer 




Maintenance 



students include those enrolled in kindergarten 
through twelfth grade as well as adults. ICT earns 
approximately $4.00 from the State for each hour a 
student attends classes; for each student who at- 
tends a one-hour class for an entire school year, ICT 
receives $700. 

While the State funding is helpful, it is not 
sufficient to support the total costs of operating ICT. 
Additional funding is continually sought from the 
community, foundations, high-tech industries, com- 
mercial firms and federal agencies. 

Many leading companies are already involved in 
supporting ICT and helping to develop its programs. 
Among these are IBM, Hewlett Packard. Applied 
Technology, Apple Computer, Amdek, Monroe, 
Four-Phase, Southeastern Data, Lockheed, and Paci- 
fic Valley Bank. They have contributed in various 
ways: 

• Public statements of support and endorsement. 

• Assignment of personnel to ICT activities such as 
the governing board, curriculum planning task 
forces and operating staff. 

• Donations of equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies. 

• Contributions of funds for operations, including 
stipends for industry trainers and educators to 
develop curriculum and courses. 

• Making available technical training programs for 
adaptation to ICT use. 

• Providing in-house instructional space for ICT 
classes, staff development programs and work- 
study programs. 

• Developing inservice training to make educators 
aware of and skillful with instructional uses of 
computers. 

To remain vital, ICT needs to carefully plan its 
future curriculum and technology growth. The 
direction for this growth should be based on the 
needs of local industry and the interests of students • 
and the school system supporting ICT. The validity 
of ICT's plan can be "monitored" by the quality of 
the courses offered; industry can determine success 
by the quality of the graduates produced. 

If the program is valid, both students and in- 
dustry will benefit. Students will gain relevant career 
skills and hands-on experience in high technology 
fields with high employment potential, and industry 
will gain a stable, highly-trained professional and 
technical workforce. ■ 
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Writer's Guidelines For 



California , 
school hoards 



Audience: California's school board mem- 
bers and superintendents in K- 
12 public school districts. 

Style: Active voice 

Direct and concise language 
Lively approach 
Interesting, relevant story or 
original viewpoint 

Length: From one to eight double- 
spaced typewritten pages. 

Photographs: Yes. Not of author or of meet- 
ings. Prefer candid shots of 
one to four students, with or 
without teachers, participating 
in activity. Black & white glossy 
prints, at least 4x5 inch size. 

Pay: Three complimentary copies 
of journal issue in which article 
is published. 

Frequency: Eight issues per year, four com- 
bined. Contact Editor for sche- 
dule. 

Topics: Five to six issues are one-theme 
on selected topics. Others are 
"potpourri" issues. 

Contact Editor for further information 
916 23rd Street, Sacramento, California 95816 
(916)443-4691 
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Clovis 
Schools 

Help 
Business 



Employers Benefit From 
Computer Ed Program 

RICHARD SMITH 
Project Director 
Clovis Califor ,id Worksite Education andTraining Project 
Clovis Unified School District 



In a program in wh/ch the traditional roles are 
reversed, Clovis Unified School District is helping 
businesses learn how to use their computers. 

If we are to believe computer advertisements 
on TV and radio, then computers are easy to 
learn, handle all of life's problems and allow us to 
kick our feet up on our desks. Unfortunately, 
advertisements are rooted in Utopia. 

There are literally hundreds of businesses trying 
to understand and use their computers. A great 
many are becoming disillusioned by the fact that it 
takes a great deal of time and effort to learn how to 
make a computer do the work it is expected to do. 
When frustration is finally reached, there is usually 
no one to turn to for help. 

Last year Clovis developed a business-oriented 
computer-education program for adult and high 
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school students which concentrates on data and 
word processing and financial record keeping, As 
word began to spread of a curriculum which con- 
centrated entirely on data management, word pro- 
cessing and financial record keeping, many local 
businesses began to call inquiring if their employees 
could enroll in classes. 

It became apparent that there was a need for 
courses to teach computer business applications to 
businesses which were struggling with their com- 
puters. The problem was that funds were not avail- 
able for purchasing the necessary equipment and 
supplies to provide courses. The Clovis Adult and 
Vocational Education division directed a search for 
sources of funding to offer such a program. 

In July of 1983 Clovis secured funds through a 
grant written to the California Worksite Education 
and Training Act (CWETA). This act, legislated in 
1979, provides training which is aimed at upgrading 
employees' skills to meet the needs of an employer. 
CWETA requires that participating employers spon- 
sor their employees into the training by agreeing to 
increase employee wages commensurate with the 
skills acquired. 

Grant Goals 

The training program under the CWETA grant 
provided for 100 hours of classroom instruction and 
2000 hours of on-the-job training for all employees 
who participated. Eighty percent of the 100 hours of 
classroom training involved hands-on use of com- 
puters, disk-drives, printers, and software. To maxi- 
mize the use of every hour of training, a one 
participant:one computer ratio was specified in the 
grant. 

The additional 2000 hours of on the job training 
would be conducted on the sponsoring employer's 
business computer. The grant allows for the hiring of 
"roving" instructors who would work with each 
participant individually at the job site. This indivi- 
dual training would be from five to ten hours spread 
over two months. Individual instruction at the job 
site was deemed crucial to making the transfer of 
classroom instruction to practical on-the-job use of 
the computer. 

The "roving" instructors also provide a service to 
the employer. Consultation time is allowed on each 
visit so that the instructor can answer any questions 
the employer might have about its computer system. 

The benefits of this training can be appreciated 
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by both employees and employers. The employer 
gains an employee with the computer skills needed 
to effectively operate the company's computer. The 
employee benefits by receiving skills that enable a 
pay raise. Computer training and experience tends 
to also protect employees from lay offs as businesses 
move further into computerized management. 

Great Demand 

Once funding was in place, equipment pur- 
chased and curriculum developed, the project was 
announced to employers through newspaper arti- 
cles, press conferences, and brochures mailed to all 
local businesses. The first day following the project 
announcement, over 275 calls were received. Appli- 
cations for enrollment were received in the mail at a 
rate of 300 a day. The need and demand for training 
quickly surpassed expectations. 

Over 1000 employers representing 2200 em- 
ployees had applied by the application deadline. 
The original CWETA grant allowed for only 200 
participants. Because of the demand, the program 



was modified to allow for an additional 400 parti- 
cipants. To compensate for the increased number, 
additional funds were obtained through the De- 
partment of Apprenticeship Standards (DAS). DAS 
participation allows Clovis Adult and Vocational 
Education to receive funds for employees entering 
the training program as apprentices. 

What had begun as a plan for local schools to 
assist business in implementing computers had 
quickly become a partnership of business, labor, 
education, and government. The relationship be- 
tween involved agencies, schools, employers, and 
employees are defined in the original grant written 
by Clovis Adult and Vocational Education. This has 
allowed for a clear set of guidelines and project 
direction. Bureaucratic red tape has been kept to a 
minimum. 

Until last July the assumption was that education 
should learn computer use from business. The truth 
seems to be that both education and business need 
to work and learn together in a symbiotic relation- 
ship for the good of all. ■ 
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